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ISoofe Notices. 



KING'S ASSYKIAN LANGUAGE.' 

The author of this handy grammar is so well known to the readers 
of this Journal as one of the most careful and competent of Semitic 
scholars, that it is only necessary to call their attention to the fact that 
this book is a summary of much that Mr. King has published in his 
earlier and larger work, viz., First Steps in Assyrian (1898). According 
to the author's statement the grammar is intended to form an easy 
introduction to the study of the cuneiform inscriptions. It contains 
(1) a short description of the development of the cuneiform characters 
from picture writing (pp. 1-17); (2) recounts the story of the gradual 
decipherment of the inscriptions, beginning with the accounts of early 
travelers in Persepolis, and traces in detail the method by which Grote- 
fend and Rawlinson obtained the clue to the reading of the inscriptions 
(pp. 18-47). (3) A sketch is next given of the system of cuneiform 
writing and of the use of the characters as syllables, ideograms, and 
determinatives (pp. 48-69). Then follows (4) a selection of cuneiform 
signs with their syllabic and ideographic values (pp. 20-101).^ (5) The 
main facts of Assyrian grammar are enumerated in a series of short 
chapters (pp. 102-144), and the more important rules are illustrated by 
brief extracts from Babylonian and Assyrian texts; each extract is 
printed in cuneiform type and is accompanied by a transliteration and 
translation. (6) The last two chapters contain a series of short extracts 
from historical documents, together with transliterations and transla- 
tions, followed by a short glossary (pp. 145 sqq.). Every verb occurring 
in these texts is parsed in the footnotes to the texts and every form 
explained which might prove puzzling to the beginner. 

The statements and grammatical rules are put clearly, precisely, and 
to the point ; only once in a great while one would not agree with the 

1 Assyrian Language : Easy Lessons in the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By L. W. King, 
M.A., F.S.A. = Vol. V of " Boolcs on Egypt and Chaldwa," edited by E. A. Wallis Budge and 
L.W.King. L,ondon: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trilbnerd: Co., Ltd., 1901. xvi + 220pp. 3s.6d.,reei. 

2 In this list King follows Delitzsch pretty closely, without, perhaps, paying enough 
attention to new values suggested or determined by later research. Thus No. 34, add tat, 
dad and compare Pinches, BOB., 1, 16.— 37, add sun and see ZA., 1, 182, rem. 2.-43, add 
Sir and Jensen, ZK., II, 45; niSakku, "gOTernor," is rather doubtful. — 44, according to 
ZA., II, 303-4, the sign has the value ma§; §ultu, ibid., is, of course, a misprint for 
Suttu. — 75, for the meaning of burrumu, birmu see now Jensen, KB., VI, 1, 363-64. — 
86, add Jca and compare Nebuch. Grotef. I, 36, where the sign is used for ka in ka-na-ku- 
3u. — 94, add kam, ka, ZA., II, 136. — On 99 compare Zimmern, Busspsalmen, 15. — 134, add 
Sa andc/. u-§at-ri-sa, V Bawl. X, 99.— 157, add kuS and II Eawl. 48 c 48.— 160, add rab, 
V Eawl. 45, iv, 3.-189, ZA., Ill, 303, rem. 1, adds gu.— 190, ZA., IV, 69, rem. 3, adds dun; 
ZA., I, nSsqq., gin.— 211, AN-IM read Adad, not Rammanu (see also No. 216), and 
yet, cf. KAT3 442 s^a.— 240, ZK., II, 190, read Seg.— 255, add gi, V Eawl. 30 a-b 6; ZA., 
IV, 69, rem. 3.-269, add d (t) a b (p) and cf. V Eawl. 41 a-b 62 ; ZA., I, 219. 
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author, as, e. g., when he states (p. 53) : "In the sign 'a, 'i, 'u, the Assyri- 
ans possessed a character for indicating the breathing, hut it is very 
rarely used."^ To our knowledge it is used quite as often as many 
other signs of the syllabary. 

Only occasionally a printer's error appears, as amdajiis for 
amdabis (p. 53, 1. 16), etc. The name of the head of the Assyrian 
pantheon is perhaps better read Asur, instead of Assur (pp. 72 passim). 

We heartily recommend the book to the beginners who cannot yet 
master King's First Steps or Delitzsch's Assyrian Grammar. 

W. Muss-Aenolt. 

The Univebsiti of Chicago. 



THOMPSON'S INDEFINITE AKTICLE IN ASSYRIAN.* 

Two years ago we had the pleasure of calling the attention of the 
readers of this Jooenai, to Mr. Thompson's The Reports of the Magi- 
cians and Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon. Since the publication 
of this important work, the author and Mr. King have been engaged 
chiefly in the preparation of the Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian 
Tablets in the British Museum, under the editorial supervision of Mr. 
Budge, of which the authorities of the British Museum have thus far 
published fifteen volumes. While reading and copying such texts, Mr. 
Thompson noted from time to time a considerable number of passages 
in which the case-endings of the noun have been dropped, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the noun is obviously not in the construct state. He 
now publishes some forty examples, and believes that they prove the 
existence of traces of an absolute state in Assyrian, similar to that in use 
in Aramaic ; proving that when a noun is employed in Babylonian and 
Assyrian with case-endings it possesses the force of the emphatic state 
in Aramaic, even though it has apparently no equivalent for the post- 
positive article in the dialects of the latter. Syriac being one of the 
best known of the Aramaic dialects, the author divided the examples 
presented into groups, arranged under the various rules — quoted ver- 
hatim — for the use of the absolute in Syriac, as found in M. Duval's 
Trait6 de grammaire Syriaque (1881). 

Extracts from the grammatical writings of Sir H. Eawlinson, J. 
Oppert, Sayce, Plemming, Jensen, Latrille, Delitzsch, Scheil and Fossey, 
show that, though the occurrence of a noun without case-endings and 
yet not in the construct state is well recognized, its real nature and sig- 
nificance has not yet been found. All the cases mentioned by Thompson 
appear to indicate the idea of a certain indefiniteness which would bring 
them into a category similar to that of Syriac nouns in the absolute state. 
If such a case as ultu res adi kit, "from beginning to end," be 
taken, it is obvious that neither r6s nor kit can be in the construct 
state, and yet both have lost their case-endings. The Assyrian noun 

3 Italicized by the reviewer. 

*On Tbaces of an Indefinite Article in Assteian. By E. Campbell Thompson, 
M.A. London : David Nutt, 1902. 31 pp. 



